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in one "who would use the word religious in a broad sense," is 
rather surprising at this time of day; but it teaches us that in 
some persons at any rate, and in persons of high philosophic cul- 
ture, too, it is impossible for the time being to dissociate emotions 
from the objects that have in their past history habitually been 
associated with these emotions. In view of the results, however, 
of historical investigations into the development of religious con- 
sciousness, it is rather bold to assume that every religious attitude 
toward nature is merely a survival of anthropomorphism. 

EvANDER Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Greece, Considered in Relation to the Char- 
acter and History of its People. By Alfred William Benn. 
author of "The Greek Philosopher." London : Grant Richards, 
1898. Pages X., 308. 

The writer of this book, starting from the assumption that all 
philosophy is "a product not only of certain preeminent intellects, 
but also, and above all, of the nation," has attempted an historical 
study of Greek philosophy, not as a contribution to scientific truth 
but as "an expression of national life." In his former book upon 
the Greek philosophers the main object was to study Greek phi- 
losophy in its relations to modem thought, to disentangle and to 
estimate elements of permanent value; but in the present work 
such estimates, and as far as possible all controversy, are avoided. 
Its thesis is that Greek philosophy exhibits, under, an abstract 
form, certain ways of acting and looking at things which charac- 
terized the Greek genius before philosophy itself began; that, 
having come into existence, its evolution was determined by the 
history and geography of Greece ; and that at every stage of that 
evolution it was influenced by the political, religious, and scientific 
culture of the Greek people. 

One characteristic, above all, of the Greek genius, the writer 
takes as the key-note to all their thinking, viz. : that combination 
of self-knowledge with self-control which they expressed by the 
word, sophrosyne. This conception (Mr. Benn maintains) was 
developed into a law of thought, of reality, of conduct, by all 
members of the Hellenic family, but especially by the profound 
thinkers of the Ionian race. It is to be found equally in the group- 
ing of personages in Homer, in the composition of the figures in a 
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marble frieze, in the' "shifting perspectives" of Herodotus, in the 
concentric masses and clustered molecules of Anaximander and 
Lcucippus, in the groups of ordered activities of Plato's Ideal 
State. 

The exposition of all Greek thought as simply illustrative of one 
idea, sophrosyne, is worked out in a thoughtful and suggestive 
manner; but the author has not escaped the danger, necessarily 
involved in such a method of exposition, of one-sidedness and 
exaggeration. Occasionally, indeed, he is betrayed into something 
near akin to an equivocation. For example, to identify the "middle 
term" in a chain of syllogistic reasoning (in geometry) with the 
"moderation in all things" of popular thinking is surely to strain 
a chance similarity of expression beyond reasonable limits. The 
fact, too, that the products of Ionian thought are more important 
than any other contribution to the totality of Greek philosophy is 
interpreted sometimes so as to give the impression that nothing 
but Ionia need be considered at all. On the other hand, the 
influence of this idea of limit, of self-control based upon knowl- 
edge, is demonstrated in an interesting way, and the analysis of the 
various pre-Socratic philosophies (in which the writer agrees 
mainly with Burnet) is admirable. The place of Socrates, and his 
relations to the Athenian democracy, are explained clearly and 
with sympathetic insight. The account given of Plato and Aris- 
totle, especially of the latter, is, however, unsatisfactory, owing 
cmefly to its incompleteness. To assert that Aristotle was a "the- 
oretical not a practical" thinker, and to justify this statement by a 
detailed analysis of his physical treatises alone, — dismissing his 
other writings in a few sentences, — is certainly to fall short of a 
fair or adequate exposition of one to whom, directly and indirectly, 
we, in common with the ancient world, owe so much. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1899. Pp. XV., 195. 

This little work is rather addressed to the devout believer in 
Evolution than to one who takes a wider view of speculation. Its 
writer claims to propound "a wholly new line of reasoning" by 
which Theism is harmonized with, and proved by, the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Accepting Herbert Spencer's definition of life as the 



